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THE 
NEW MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 



The Relation Between Economics and 
Politics in Ireland^ 

The science which is cultivated by the Society I have the 
honour to address becomes more and more essential to 
a knowledge of the condition and to the promotion of 
the welfare of peoples. Nations appear to fall into the 
category of the living or the dying according as they obey 
or disobey economic laws. Such, at any rate, is the belief 
that lies at the root of the movement I am about to de- 
scribe — a movement designed to take up the Ireland which 
English politicians have made, and remould it on the lines 
of countries which have successfully made themselves. 
And here at the outset I am confronted with a difficulty 
which I think it better to meet at once. It is never easy, 
and in dealing with Ireland it is impossible, to dissociate 
economics from politics. I do not mean that a scheme of 
economic and social reform for that country must be the 
property of any party. It may, ought to be, and in this 
instance is, common ground for all parties. What I 
do mean is that any such scheme not only must be buUt 
on the ruins of many English policies in the past, but 
must also commend itself to the thought, and stimulate the 
action, of the people in competition with many a. political 
panacea. 

English Policies in Ireland. 

In order to understand the situation from which the new 
movement starts, it will be necessary to see how the situa- 
tion was created, and to grasp what I may call the historical 



attitude of the Irish mind. For this purpose we must look 
back a little into history. We need not delay over the 
centuries during which the Irish question was simply one oi 
conquest. It will be enough to consider the period of 
English expansion when it became vital to the interests of 
England that the relations between the two islands should 
be placed upon some settled and permanent basis. From 
the English point of view, which even then was mainli|J 
strategic, there were two intelligible policies which states- 
men might adopt towards Ireland. They might either wipe 
out the Irish and re-settle the country with a British popu- 
lation, or they might, by a system of equal treatment, seek v 
to assimilate the two peoples. They took neither one course 
nor the other, but tried both alternately, until it was too 
late to succeed with either. 

The Policy of Wiping: Out. 

Of the first policy, Cromwell was the chief exponent. 
Had a succession of Oromwells — and it would not have 
taken a long dynasty to complete the work — wiped out the 
Irish, England would have had to reckon with the hostility 
of a world-wide race, clannish and homeless as the Jews. 
But on the other hand, an Anglicised Ireland would have 
been a strength and a protection to the British Empire. 
As it was, the soldier, the capitalist, and the working man 
were driven out to lead hostile armies and build up rival 
industries in foreign lands. In Ireland itself an oppressed 
residuum was left to breed swarms of poor, ignorant, Celtic 
peasantry, whose not imaginary grievances have long been, 
and may at any moment become again, the disturbing factor 
in the home poKtics of the British Empire. 

The Policy of Assimilation- 
Why it failed. 

It was not until the Union that the policy of assimilation 
was finally adopted. Under equality of treatment it was 
assumecl that there was nothing to prevent Ireland from 
developing her commercial and industrial life as England 
had developed hers. But herein lay what appears to me to 
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be the cardinal mistake of British statesmanship in dealing 
with Ireland. The long period o£ commercial restrictions 
had produced an effect upon our industrial character 
which could not be remedied by their mere removal. 
Not only had the tree been stripped : the roots had been 
destroyed. The stimulus of paternal government was 
absolutely necessary to restore artificially industries which 
had been artificially destroyed. Although I am myself a 
firm believer in Free Trade, I consider that, under ^he 
wholly abnormal conditions subsisting at the beginning of 
the century in Ireland, a system of temporary bonuses to 
struggling industries would have been amply justified. But 
what was required most of all was a liberal system of edu- 
cation designed to raise the people to the industrial and 
commercial level they might have occupied if they had been 
treated as a part of the United Kingdom, to be fostered and 
developed, instead of as a colony to be jealously repressed. 
I was talking the other day to a German economist (Dr. 
Moritz Bonn), who has for the last two years been making 
a close study of Irish economics in every part of Ireland, as 
to the reasons why English policy had so signally failed to 
promote the material welfare of Ireland. He tersely 
replied — " It is an attempt to impose individualism upon 
the country without educating the individual." 

Famine and Emigration. 

The broad facts of our economic history since the commercial 
restrictions were removed may be briefly summarised. 
When after a short period of self-government, England took 
over the responsibility for our well-being, the people outside 
the few industrial towns and the surrounding districts in 
the North-east comer of Ireland, to which English in- 
dividualism was entirely suitable, had been thrown back 
upon agriculture as their one resource. A land system 
based upon freedom of contract, though applicable to 
England, where the competition for farms was limited by 
the alternative of industrial employment for labour and 
capital, in Ireland enabled the landlord, or more generally, 
the middleman, to confiscate the improvements of the 



tenant. This naturally put a premium on the bad by with- 
holding the reward of good husbandry. The result is well- 
known. We find the nation relying on its single industry, 
and' that industry so degenerated that the great bulk of the 
population depend for their subsistence on a single crop. 
Then, not unforseen, the appalling disaster of the Great 
Famine, followed by half a century of emigration destroys 
whatever recuperatire power the nation might have other- 
wise possessed. To-day the population is not only decreased 
by one-half, but the vital statistics show that the drain is 
even more deplorable in the quality than in the quantity of 
the human outflow. 

The English Fiscal System in Ireland. 

The Fiscal system which made England what she is in the 
world of industry and commerce could not confer any such 
benefits upon an agricultural country. The Irish not 
unnaturally resent a policy which places them in the posi- 
tion of suppliers of cheap food to the workers in industries' 
which they once enjoyed. It is not my purpose to open 
here the vexed question of the Financial Relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. But holding as I do that, to 
quote the dictum of Nassau Senior, " Ireland is not poor 
because she is overtaxed, but overtaxed because she is poor,'' 
I cite this latest grievance as another instance where what 
is good for England may not be so good for Ireland. 

English Local Government in Ireland. 

It is thought by many English politicians that the English 
system of local government will so Anglicise the Irish that 
they will begin to share in the progress and prosperity of 
their more progressive neighbours. It cannot have any 
such effect. But it may do immense good as affording an 
opportunity for the display of qualities which it is now 
sought to develop, as will presently be explained, in other 
departments of our national life. 

Existing Economic Conditions. 

This, then, is the point from which the new movement 



starts. You may not accept my view of the causes, but we 
shall not differ much as to the facts of Ireland's economic 
condition. Excepting Ulster, whole staple industry was 
not interfered with, and where, as I have said, English 
individualism succeeds, we have a country without town 
life, and, therefore, without industrial spirit, mainly 
dependent upon agriculture. The English land tenure 
has been abolished, and the cultivator of the soil now 
enjoys a legal status only less favourable than that of a 
peasant proprietor. But meanwhile our farmers find that 
the market which they supply has been opened to the 
farmers of the whole world, and they have to face a com- 
petition with which their former treatment has unfitted 
them to cope. This is the main economic factor in the 
problem. But the human factor is the more important. 
The events to which I have referred have led my country- 
men to believe that their depressed condition is due to no 
fault, and is to be remedied by no' effort, of their own. 
They are inclined to regard the Government as the source 
of all their material ills, and the possible source of all 
material good. The specific remedies they mostly favour 
are Protection and large scheines of drainage and reclama- 
tion. The unpalatable alternative we have to offer is 
Organised Self-help. 

The New Movement Founded on 
Self-help. 

Whatever might have been done in other days, the pro- 
moters of the New Movement entertain no illusions as to 
the sufficiency of State-aid to deal with such a situation as 
I have described; Nothing but a great national effort, 
inspired by a spirit of self-reliance, will now avail. In 
some way or another the economic thought of the country 
must be transformed until the people come to see that they 
must work out their own economic salvation. 

The Co-operative Movement in Ireland. 
Agricultural Orgfanisation. 

Those of us who first applied ourselves to this problem nine 
years ago decided that an extension of the co-operative 
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movement in Ireland would best carry out the objects 
wliich we had in view^ "We associated ourselves with the 
Co-operative Union of Great Britain, and sitting at the 
feet of such men as Vansittart Neale, Thomas Hughes, and 
George Holyoake, learned the principles of the co-operative 
movement in England. It was obvious that, if co-operation 
was to reach any considerable number of the Irish people, 
it would have to be applied to the agricultural industry. 
We therefore formulated a scheme which was to be applic- 
able to every part of Ireland, and to embrace every branch 
of the farming industry. We selected for our first essay. 
the dairying districts of the South, for several reasons. If 
we had begun in the more advanced parts of Ireland, while 
failure would have been fatal, success would not have 
carried conviction as to the applicability of our scheme 
elsewhere. Moreover, the dairying industry was just then 
undergoing a complete revolution. The market was de- 
manding, in butter as in other commodities, large regular 
consignments of uniform quality. The separator and other 
newly-invented machinery were required to fulfil these 
conditions. The factory system was superseding home 
production, and the only way in which farmers could avail 
themselves of the advantages of the new appliances which 
science had invented, but which were too costly for in- 
dividual ownership, was by combining together to erect 
central creameries, to own and work this machinery them- 
selves at their own risk and for their own profit. No better 
advice could just then be given to the Irish farmers than 
that they should follow where the Danish farmers had led. 

The Human Factor 

The economic advantages of such a course were quite patent 
to the farmers themselves, but it took a long time to per- 
suade them to enter upon what appeared too adventurous 
an undertaking. Of course, we were at first suspected of 
sinister motives, but that was a difficulty which we knew 
we could live down. The real difficulty of the farmers 
was their innate distrust of each other and their distrust 
of themselves — a characteristic not unknown elsewhere in 
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Earming communities, and easily accounted for in Ireland 
by the sad history of the country. The superior persons 
who criticised our first endeavours at organising dairy 
farmers told us that the Irish can conspire but cannot com- 
bine; that voluntary association for humdrum business 
purposes, devoid of some religious or political incentive, was 
alien to the Celtic temperament, and that we should wear 
ourselves out crying in the wilderness. Economists assured 
us that, even if we ever succeeded in getting farmers to em- 
bark in the enterprise, financial disaster would be the 
inevitable result of the insane attempt to substitute, in a 
highly technical manufacture, democratic management for 
one man control. We admitted the force of these objec- 
tions, but having an unbounded faith in the latent capacities 
of our countrymen, and knowing that success in this first 
appHcation to a great national industry of organised self- 
help would open up prospects of amelioration in every de- 
partment of Irish agricultural Hfe, we determined to 
persevere until practical demonstration had proved us right 
or wrong. 

Facts and Figures about Societies 
Orgranised. 

We have now, in the autumn of 1898, after nine years' 
work, in actual operation in Ireland 150 of these co-opera- 
tive creameries, with a share-holding membership of 18,000. 
Their continuance and constant increase is sufficient proof 
of their commercial success. Of late years our programme 
has extended into other forms of agricultural co-operation. 
We have 79 Co-operative Agricultural Societies, with a mem- 
bership of 8,100. The object of these societies is to pur- 
chase everything that the farmer requires in agiicultmal 
production, such as seeds, manures, implements, machinery, 
and so forth, at the lowest price, and, what is more impor- 
tant, of the best quality. They have effected an enormous 
saving by joint purchase, and are now struggling with the 
more difficult problems of distributing their produce with- 
out the intervention of unnecessary middlemen. They are 
improving their breeds of live stock, and are developing a 
poultry and egg trade. Other societies are organising home 
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industries in order to find profitable employment for the 
women and children. What we call the second stage of 
agricultural organisation is reached by the federation of 
local societies into central bodies for larger trade purposes. 
Thus the Irish Co-operative Agency Society undertakes the 
marketing of butter, poultry and eggs for its members, 
which are mostly dairying societies, while the Agricutural 
Wholesale Society purcjiases farming requisites for its mem- 
bers, the co-operative agricultural societies. These two 
federations are constituted on the same lines as the English 
and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies. But I must 
not dwell upon details. It is enough to say that generally 
for all purposes connected with the farmer's industry, 
wherever combination would add to the volume, or decrease 
the cost of production or distribution, the means are at 
hand to teach any body of farmers to organise themselves 
into a society. The process of organisation consists of 
teaching men who do not understand these things the con- 
stitution which must be adopted, and the procedure y^^hich 
must be followed in order that each may equitably partici- 
pate in the risks, profits and responsibilities of the under- 
dertaking, and that the interests of all concerned may be so 
harmonised as to secure permanence and business efficiency. 
Up to the present time 283 societies, scattered throughout 
every county in Ireland, with a membership of 30,600 
farmers and labourers, mostly heads of families, have been 
registered, while some twenty more are in course of forma- 
tion.* 

Co-operative Credit. 

There is one form of Agricultural Co-operation upon which 
I would like to say a few words, as we have recently come 
to the conclusion that it is, on account of its educational 
and social "effect, by far the most valuable of all our pro- 
jects. I refer to Agricultural Banks, more properly called 
Credit .'l.ssociations, on the Raiffeisen System. We have 
read of these institutions, and of the marvellously beneficial 
effect they have produced among the most depressed rural 
communities abroad. But it was not until the last four 
years that we have been convinced by practical experience 

' At the time of the publication of this Edition (Septemher, 1890) all the above 
figures have incibased. There are now some 400 societies with over 40,000 members. 
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that they are even more required, and are likely to do more 
good, in Ireland than in any other European country. Up 
to last week we had organised thirty-one of these associa- 
tions, with a membership of nearly 2,000, and the system is 
now likely to be rapidly extended throughout the rural 
districts of Ireland.* 

Constitution and Workings of 
Agfriculturai BankSi 

The constitution of these bodies, which, of course, can only 
be described in broad outline, is somewhat startling. They 
have no subscribed capital, but unlimited liability, and are, 
therefore, intended for, and only applicable to, men who 
live on or about the same scale, and that a low one. The 
association, which only admits men of approved character 
and capacity, borrows money on the joint and several 
security of its members. The member wishing to borrow 
from the association need not give tangible security, but 
must bring two sureties. He must also state, among other 
particulars, what he wants the money for. The rules pro- 
vide — and this is the salient feature of the system — that 
money shall only be lent for a productive purpose ; that is, 
a purpose which, in the judgment of the other members of 
the association, will enable the borrower to repay the loan 
out of the application of the money lent. Eaiffeisen held, 
and our experience in Ireland has fully confirmed his 
opinion, that in the poorest communities there is a per- 
fectly safe basis of security in the honesty and industry of 
its members. This security is not available to the 'ordinary 
commercial lender. Even if he had the intimate knowledge 
possessed by the committee of one of these associations 
of the eharacter and capacity of the borrower, he would 
not be able to satisfy himself that the purpose for which 
the loan was required was really a productive purpose. 
Nor would he be able to see that the loan was properly 
applied to the stipulated object. In practice we find that 
the borrower from the Association generally makes an 
enormous profit on the loan, and always repays it 
punctually. The rules which provide for the expulsion of 

* There are now 62 of these associations. 
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a member who does not apply the money to the agreed produc- 
tive purpose, never have to be put in force. Social influences 
seem to be quite sufficient to secure obedience to the 
Association's laws. Another advantage conferred by the 
Association is that the term for which money is advanced 
is a matter of agreement between the borrower and the 
Association.. The hard and fast term of three months 
which prevails in Ireland for Small loans is unsuited to the 
requirements of the agricultural industry — as for instance, 
when a man borrows money to sow a crop, and has to repay 
it before harvest. The Society borrows at 4 or 5 per cent., 
and lends at 6 per cent. The expenses of administration 
are very small. As the credit of these Associations develops, 
they will become a depository for the savings of the com- 
munity, to the great advantage of both lender and borrower. 
Perhaps the sketch I have given of tjie agricultural bank 
will be sufficient to show what an immense educational and 
economic benefit they are HkeLy to confer when they 
are widely extended throughout Ireland, which I hope 
they wiU in the near future. Under this system you 
have men who had no clear idea before of the meaning 
or functions of capital or credit, who were generally 
unable to get capital into their industry except at exorbitant 
rates of interest and upon unsuitable terms, now able to 
get, not all the money they want, but all the money they 
ought to want for the improvement of their industry. There 
is no fear of rash investment of capital in enterprises be- 
lieved to be, but not in reality productive — the committee 
take good care of that. The whole community is taught 
the difference between borrowing to spend and borrowing 
to make. You have the collective wisdom of the best men 
in the association helping the borrower to decide whether 
he ought to borrow or not, and then assisting him, if only 
from motives of self-interest, to make the loan fulfil the 
purpose for which it was made. 

Agfricultural Organisation in Congested 
Districts. 

Far the most interesting and important work of agricultural 
organisation in Ireland is that which it is carrying on in 
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poverty-stricken districts on our western seaboard. As a 
member of the Congested Districts Board since its founda- 
tion, I have' had opportunities of closely studying the 
economy of my poorest fellow-countrymen. I have learned 
that the first step for the elevation of the people under our 
charge is to bring them to take an intelligent interest in their 
own condition, and an active interest in the means adopted 
for its amelioration. It is remarkable how, in dealing with 
these problems, you inevitably come back to education as 
the chief remedy. In backward agricultural conununities 
the only education for adults, applicable to their circum- 
stances, which I can discover, is combination for mutual 
economic improvement. It is only recently that we have 
carried our economic gospel of self-help down to the very 
poorest communities in the poorest districts. We thought 
it would be hard to explain so strange a doctrine, and that 
if we made it intelligible it would be regarded as a stone by 
people in need of bread. We were entirely wrong. The 
intelligence of these poor peasants is of as high an order as 
their morality. In discussing with them their economic 
condition and the means to be taken for its improvement, 
we talk to them very much as I am talking to you. The 
most difficult subject we have to explain is 1;he mystery of 
mutual credit with which I have just dealt. And yet it is 
among these very people that most of our agricultural banks 
have been organised. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of introducing cash dealings among a people systema- 
tically in debt to the shopkeepers, with whom they often 
trade on a system of barter and long credit, the transactions 
being recorded in accounts which the people do not see, 
and would not understand if they did. This kind of educa- 
tion makes all the difference between a people whom a 
Government can help and a people whom State interference 
only renders less self-supporting. 

Another Economic (?) Movement. 

Our movement, which has been welcomed by many a parish 
priest and cheered by many a gathering of impoverished 
peasantry in the West, has been derided by some of the 
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leaders of the people, and is constantly ridiculed by one in- 
fluential newspaper, as contrary to the interests of an 
agitation which is beginning to darken our western horizon, 
when a happier day seemed about to dawn. I wish, how- 
ever, to treat of the movement to which I refer in its purely 
economic aspect. Mr. Wm. O'Brien, a powerful orator, an 
honest enthusiast, but not, I think, a sound economist, is 
, preaching throughout Ireland the doctrine of " The land 
for the people." The main object of the movement is to 
obtain, let us assume for the purpose of argument, by legiti- 
mate means, certain grazing lands formerly occupied as 
arable holdings by tenants who either emigrated or were 
driven on to land of inferior quality and insufficient quan- 
tity. 

Migfration and Enlargement of 
Holding^s. 

Now everybody agrees that, as Mr. Arthur Balfour put it 
in the House of Commons on the 10th of August last, " in 
those parts of the country dependent upon agriculture alone 
it is to an increase in the size of the holding chiefly that 
we must look for an improvement in the condition of the 
people." But it is equally true that migration of families 
to new holdings, and enlargement of existing holdings, are 
not in themselves sufficient remedies, and that they have to 
be applied with great caution and deliberation if they are 
to escape financial disaster. Mr. Parnell got up a Migration 
Company. A large capital was subscribed, an estate was 
bought, but no scheme of migration was carried out, and 
the company was wound up. The Congested Districts 
Board have bought estates, and successfully re-settled them 
so far. But no one who has not earnestly studied the sub- 
ject can have any idea of the conditions which have to be 
fulfilled before the tenants, who have generally mismanaged 
small holdings, can economically and profitably conduct the 
same business on a larger scale. 

If, say next year, the land of the West were to be so 
re-divided that every family had enough land to live upon 
in fair comfort, and if no steps were taken to change the 
habits and methods of the Western peasantry, in a short 
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period we should have a far more difficult, because a much 
larger, problem to face than we have to-day. Unless the 
State either established industries in the country, or by 
technical and other education fitted tjie surplus members of 
these families to find employment elsewhere, you would in- 
evitably have holdings sub-divided. Then in each such case 
there would be, for every economic holding that had been 
created, two holdings on which a decent standard of living 
could not be maintained. I regret to say that on several 
estates where the tenants have purchased under the 
Land Acts, sub-division has been resorted to, and the 
Land Commission have not seen their way to exercise their 
authority to prevent it. I do not say that the re-settle- 
ment of these people on small holdings is not quite 
feasible. Instances can be cited in the West where the 
lower standard of living of a Connaught man has enabled 
him to prosper where a Scotch farmer has failed. But the 
change must be the work of time and thought, and not 
of agitation. Nothing could be more disastrous than 
to propagate the very popular fallacy that land is the 
only factor in agricultural production. The other two 
factors, capital and labour, are equally important. Given 
the necessary funds we propose to organise societies in these 
districts, for all the purposes to which I have referred. By 
an extension of the Raifieisen System we hope to bring in 
capital, and by the educational influences which we find 
the Association exercises over the individual, to make labour 
more productive. Then, and not till then, in my belief, will 
it be easy to deal with the remaining factors and to settle 
people upon the land under conditions of improved industry 
which will enable them to maintain a standard of comfort 
too precious to be sacrificed by sub-division. 

How Agricultural Organisation was 
First Promoted. 

Before leaving the purely self-help part of the new move- 
ment, I must describe the machinery by which the work 
is being carried on. From 1889 to 1894 a few individuals 
in the name of the Co-operative Union, which contributed 
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to the expense of the propaganda, started the movement. 
In 1893 the English Co-operative Wholesale Society began 
to establish creameries of their own in Ireland. But in the 
profits and management of these concerns farmers had no 
share. This was so diametrically opposed to the principles 
of co-operation as we understood them, that the two 
movements became independent of each other. 

The Irish Agrricultural Orgranisation 
Society. 

Early in 1894 the work of promotion and supervision was 
becoming too onerous and costly for a few individuals to 
bear. So the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was 
formed to carry on the work. Men of all creeds and parties 
joined it, and undertook to supply funds for a five years' 
experiment. The result so far has exceeded the expecta- 
tion of the most sanguine, and the organisation of Irish 
agriculture on continental lines has become of such national 
importance that another five years' work had been decided 
upon ; and if the funds are provided it will be vigorously 
prosecuted. Although we give nothing but advice, the cost 
of giving it is great. Our organisers, who may be called 
agricultural economists, must be men of exceptional qualifi- 
cations to do our work. The maintenance of an organising 
staff, constantly travelling throughout the country, is a 
heavy drain ; however, we hope to get the necessary funds 
from friends on both sides of the Channel to enable us to 
complete our modest scheme of teaching Irishmen the 
principles and methods of industrial association. 

An Alleged Defect in the Movement. 

One general criticism of our movement may have occurred 
to the minds of those I am addressing, in this great centre 
of English industry. It found expression in a letter I 
received a few weeks ago from a distinguished Irish- 
American Though I have not permission to use his name, 
I may quote this passage : " Deeply as I sympathise with 
your movement, however, I cannot escape from some doubts 
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as to the general correctness of its methods. I fear you are 
engaged in a rather hopeless undertaking, when you seek to 
stay the tide of emigration by any possible development of 
agriculture. The movement of population from the fields 
is not peculiar to Ireland, it exists every-where, but in 
Ireland, there being hardly any growing cities, the labourers 
who no longer find occupation on the farms, are forced to 
emigrate to other lands in search of those employments 
which can only be found in crowded communities. All 
this leads to the conclusion that if the Irish race is to be 
kept alive on Irish soU, there must be a development of 
manufacture in Irish towns." To this I repUed: "We 
have always admitted that reliance upon a single industry, 
and that a declining one, is not a healthy condition for any 
country. But we hold that the prime factor in reviving 
lost industries, or in starting new ones, is an industrial 
class, and that this depends upon the creation by education 
and training of industrial habits. Now, we cannot see any 
source from which such a class can come except from the 
surplus members of the farmers' famUies, namely, those who 
are not wanted on the farms, but who now emigrate, having 
in Ireland no large towns to " congest." Nor can we see 
any way of generating industrial habits except in con- 
nection with the industry which the people understand, and 
by which they now live. It is part of our programme to 
introduce cottage industries among the societies which we 
organise, and thus help to hasten the time when there will 
be a considerable population ready for technical training 
and for employment by capitalists. You may say that 
our scheme is a rather long-winded one, and that this 
generation may pass away before Ireland is fairly started 
on her new career. We, however, are great believers 
in the quick intelligence and adaptability of the people ; 
and, while we never foster the hope that we are going 
to see Ireland a rich country, we believe that our round- 
about methods are the best that can be devised for 
making her fairly comfortable." My correspondent, in a 
letter just received, expresses himself as highly satisfied 
with my explanation. I hope I am equally fortunate here 
to-night. 
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The Need for Economic Legislation. 

The new Irish economists have to make some claim to 
State assistance, which, however, can be treated much more 
briefly than the self-help side of their movement. This 
claim was first put forward in the report of the Recess 
Committee. The origin, deliberations, and unanimous con- 
clusions of this body will not be without interest to the 
Irish historian of the future. If the original plan could 
have been carried out, the Committee would have consisted 
of Irish Members of Parliament and representative Irish- 
men in professional, commercial, and industrial life, irre- 
spective of the party to which they might belong. They 
were to discuss such of the legislative needs of the country 
as might be removed from party controversy, and give 
England for the first time some idea of what Irishmen 
could agree upon. So far as the composition of the com- 
mittee was concerned, it fulfilled all the original conditions, 
except that the Members of Parliament who then followed 
Mr. Justin McCarthy refused to join it. Throughout its 
lengthy deliberations every member of the committee acted 
up to the spirit in which it had been first projected. They 
agreed to consider and report upon the best method of 
giving State assistance to agriculture and industry. They 
sent special commissioners to every country in Europe 
where they could hear of rural communities whose con- 
dition had been materially improved. The commissioners 
were instructed to distinguish as far as possible between 
the improvement which might be credited to the efibrts of 
the people themselves, and that which was due to the 
result of State assistance. These inquiries were under- 
taken by Mr. Michael Mulhall, the well-known statistician, 
and Mr. Thomas P. GUI, the Editor of the Dublin Daily 
Express. For the conclusions arrived at by the Committee 
I must refer you to the report. They advocated a compre- 
hensive policy of agricultural development. Last year Mr. 
Gerald Balfour introduced a measure with this end in view, 
based upon their recommendations.* The public received the 

* The Bill wag withdrawn as the Local Government Bill of 1898 was promised. 
This year an improved measure was introduced and passed owing to the strong 
manifestation of Irish public opinion in its favour. 
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report with general favour, the British Press being particu- 
larly struck with the manner in which State aid was 
throughout regarded not as a substitute for, but as a 
supplement to self-help. Indeed, what pleased me most 
about the result of our foreign inquiries was the briuging 
home to Irishmen for the first time the great truth tliat 
our future depends primarily and chiefly upon ourselves. 

There is one peculiarity in Irish life which must be borne 
in mind, in order to understand the idea underlying the 
formation of the Recess Committee. In Ireland the 
leaders of public opinion have more influence over the 
people than in any other country in the world, but they 
are not usually men who take a prominent part outside the 
field of politics. On the other hand, the men who lead in 
other walks of life have no influence on the thought and 
action of the great majority of the people. The Recess 
Committee brought together for the first time these two 
elements of leadership, for the material and social advance- 
ment of their commpn country. There are many who 
believe that the Irish Round Table contributed in no 
small way to England's knowledge of Ireland and Ireland's 
knowledge of herself. 

Such, then, is the New Economic Movement in Ireland. 
I have described it, I fear, at too great length, because I 
felt sure that, if Englishmen understood it, it would have 
their sympathy and support. It is, after all, but an 
attempt to apply in Ireland those economic principles 
which have made England great, but to apply them in an 
Irish way. 
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